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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


January,  2000  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  March  1,  2000,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2548  Robert  Mish,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Menlo  Park,  CA  94026 

(Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

2549-MT  Robert  Ronus 

(Europe  1550-1800) 

2550  Elbert  Bontekoe,  P.  O.  Box  13140,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48113 

(Dealer  in  Ancients  & Medieval) 


Regular  Membership  Converted  to  Life  Membership: 

LM-132  Bob  Boddy,  P.  O.  Box  85,  Goldvien,  VA  22720-1813 

(Imperial  Asian  Cash,  Numismatic  Erotica) 

LM-133  Gordon  Jarman,  Jr.,  410  E.  MacPhail  Road,  Bel  Air,  MD  21014-4410 

LM-134  Robert  F.  Fritsch,  P.  O.  Box  3003,  Nashua,  NH  03061-3003 

(Circulating  Coins  of  Countries  Visited) 

LM-135  Gordon  Robinson,  2415  Materhom  Drive,  Dallas,  TX  75228 

(Asian  Coins,  Especially  China) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


BENSON,  William  E. 

$30.00  Cash 

BORKOWSKI,  Kenneth  D. 

$5.00  Cash 

BRUCK,  Frederick  R.  II 

$10.00  Cash 

COLES,  Peter  James 

$15.00  Cash 

FUTAHASHI,  Hideo  K. 

$5.00  Cash 

LAKIN,  Robert  K. 

$10.00  Cash 

LANE,  Roger 

$10.00  Cash 

LINN,  KENNIE  m. 

$10.00  Cash 

MACKENZIE,  Kenneth  M. 

$5.00  Cash 

MUCHMORE,  Charles 

$25.00  Cash 

MUCHMORE,  Charles 

$25.00  Cash 

STOCKMAN,  Kristian 

$5.00  Cash 

THORNTON,  Susan 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Bulletin  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
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FAKE  SIAMESE  GAMBLING  TOKENS:  A SEQUEL. 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Usually  the  makers  of  fake  coins  and  tokens  remain  quite  unknown  to  the  collector 
of  such  things,  or  at  best,  are  shadowy  figures  at  a distance.  So,  when  my  article  on 
fake  Siamese  gambling  tokens  appeared  in  NI  Bulletin  in  June  1999  (p.  129- 135),  I 
thought  that  that  would  be  more  or  less  the  end  of  it.  But  not  so.  Colin  Narbeth 
wrote  to  say  that  he  had  a reasonable  collection  of  Siamese  gambling  tokens  and  was 
well  aware  of  the  forgeries.  He  told  me  there  were  some  400  types  around  in  the 
early  1980’s,  and  that  he  had  one  of  the  card-mounted  sets  of  fakes  mentioned  in  my 
article  (p.132).  There  were  eight  types  mounted  on  the  card,  one  of  them  identical 
to  the  piece  illustrated  as  Fig.  10  in  my  article.  The  card  was  labelled,  "Sample  Old 
Thai  Porcelain  Coins"  and  had  sold  for  100  baht  in  Thailand.  But  more  than  that, 
Colin  went  on  to  say  that  these  fake  tokens  had  also  found  a market  in  Germany,  and 
that  it  was  a friend  there  who  had  not  only  given  him  the  card-mounted  set,  but  his 
father-in-law  had  actually  been  responsible  for  producing  some  of  them!  He  gave  me 
his  friend’s  name  and  address  (here  withheld  by  request,  for  family  reasons)  and 
suggested  I write  to  him,  which,  needless  to  say,  I did. 

In  due  course  I received  a reply,  part  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"Yes,  my  father-in-law  was  involved  in  producing  the  fake  porcelain  tokens 
of  Siam.  My  wife  is  Thai,  and  her  father  produced  these  in  great  quantities 
to  meet  the  demands  of  tourists,  as  the  real  19th  century  pieces  were  either 
difficult  to  get  or  too  expensive.  As  far  as  I remember,  I was  told  that  my 
father-in-law  began  to  produce  these  items  when  US  soldiers  frequently  came 
from  Vietnam  to  Bangkok  during  the  Vietnam  War.  There  were  several  series 
of  fake  porcelain  tokens,  some  rather  primitive,  others  better  made.  (I 
understand  that  the  first  fakes  were  very  well  made  in  order  to  deceive  the 
buyer,  but  that  later  they  found  that  only  superficially  similar  items  or  even 
fantasies  sold  just  as  well!)  Later  German  and  other  European  tourists 
replaced  the  US  soldiers,  and  these  tokens  sold  very  well. 

One  of  the  better  quality  items  produced  by  my  father-in-law  I still  have  to 
hand,  and  I include  a specimen  herewith,  under  the  condition  that  you  never 
offer  it  to  anybody  as  a genuine  item." 

The  piece  is  here  illustrated  actual  size. 
The  obverse  characters  are  in  relief  and 
are  neatly  painted  in  pink;  the  bands 
across  the  middle  and  bottom  in  green. 
The  reverse  characters  are  simply 
painted  onto  the  flat  surface  in  blue. 
The  piece  is  glazed  on  both  obverse  and 
reverse.  Clearly,  then,  this  token  is  from 
a different  series  to  those  described  in 
my  article.  It  is  a very  good  copy  of  a 
genuine  token  (Kohler-Osbahr  no.  1 171). 

My  thanks  are  due  to  both  Colin  Narbeth  and  his  friend  for  their  information.  Also 
to  Bob  Boddy  for  the  Kohler-Osbahr  reference. 
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EYES  WIDE  OPEN,  EARS  WIDE  SHUT:  ECUADOR’S 
STRUGGLE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

RESPONSIBLE  "MINTHOOD"  OR  QUIXOTIC  " ENCHANTMENT"? 


David  B.  Fiero,  Bellingham,  Washington,  NI  #2115 


"Memory  is  an  essential  part  of  man’s  rationality;  without  it  we  would 
always  be  the  children  of  yesterday."  El  Quiteho  Libre,  26  May  1833. 


While  reviewing  an  advance  copy  of  Michael  Anderson’s  A Numismatic  History  of 
Ecuador,  I was  especially  struck  by  the  lengthy  appendices,  which  consist  mainly  of 
the  correspondence  - translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Mr.  Anderson  - between  the 
directors  of  the  Quito  mint  and  Ecuadorean  political  leaders,  primarily  in  the  first  two 
thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Editorialists  for  the  capital’s  main  liberal  newspaper, 
El  Quiteho  Libre,  complete  this  fascinating  window  on  the  past.  The  political 
exchanges  tend  towards  a sharply  rhetorical  polemic,  at  times  acrimonious  since  both 
sides  claimed  to  espouse  the  same  goals  while  admitting  no  personal  failures.  The 
editorials  cited,  however,  are  largely  whimsical,  even  philosophical  musings  on  the 
purpose  of  money  itself,  and  on  the  importance  of  strengthening  a national  mint  which 
was  fighting  for  its  very  existence. 

The  Andean  republic  of  Ecuador,  a small  nation  arising  from  the  ashes  of  Simon 
Bolivar’s  dream  of  a unified  federation  of  South  American  states,  or  at  the  very  least, 
of  the  Greater  Colombia  which  he  was  so  instrumental  in  founding,  was  bom,  it  can 
be  safely  asserted,  with  its  eyes  wide  open.  Neighboring  countries  had  already 
provided  ample  proof  that  a nation  debases  its  currency  at  its  peril.  Since  the 
definitive  withdrawal  of  Spanish  colonial  overlords  in  1825,  in  fact  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  1820s  and  beyond,  the  autoctonous  monies  coined  by  the  northern  tier 
of  fledgling  South  American  nations  possessed  one  element  in  common.  "Good 
Spanish  silver",  the  colonial  coins  prized  world-wide  for  their  constant  weight  and 
fineness,  had  been  driven  out  of  circulation  by  "moneda  feble",  a quite  feeble  money 
indeed,  containing  at  most  two-thirds  silver.  This  was  expressed  upon  the  coins,  if 
at  all,  by  the  term  "eight  dineros",  a fineness  of  .666  as  twelve  "dineros"  was  pure 
silver.  Most  notorious  were  the  ubiquitous  pesos  of  Cundinamarca  in  neighboring 
New  Granada  (Colombia),  bearing  the  symbolic  visage  of  an  Indian  in  headdress  and 
on  the  reverse  the  emblem  of  a pomegranate.  Mostly  dated  1821,  they  continued  to 
be  struck  long  afterwards.  Even  the  Bolivian  four  soles  pieces  dated  1830  were  of 
similarly  low  fineness.  These  depicted  a high-cheekboned,  somewhat  "indigenous" 
visage  of  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  and  were  struck  in  Potosi,  the  very 
fountainhead,  or  mother  lode,  of  South  American  silver. 
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1830  Bolivia  4 Soles,  .667  Silver 

Nearly  two  centuries  before,  during  the  great  scandals  of  the  1650s  at  the  mint  in 
Potosi  during  Spanish  colonial  times,  when  similar  fraud  was  widespread,  albeit 
clandestine,  there  had  been  consequences.  Even  a greatly  weakened  Spanish  crown 
was  to  be  feared  when  its  money  was  tampered  with,  and  as  a result  heads  had  rolled 
and  lessons  had  been  learned. 


Now,  it  would  seem,  they  had  been  forgotten.  As  an  editorial  in  El  Quiteho  Libre 
admonishes:  "There  is  no  lack  of  politicians  who  advise  the  forgetting  of  past 
evils.. ..Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  good,  after  having  suffered  the  evil."  A simple 
extension  of  Gresham’s  Law,  that  bad  money  drives  out  good,  could  perhaps  be  stated 
thusly:  just  because  "bad  money"  has  become  the  norm,  accepted  (at  whatever 
discounts)  in  the  domestic  marketplace,  this  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the 
"State"  has  gotten  away  with  anything,  and  is  in  some  sense  "home  free".  On  the 
contrary,  if  modernization  was  to  some  day  take  place  at  the  national  level  - for 
example  by  importing,  from  abroad,  machinery  to  produce  coins  - this  would  mean 


Human-powered  screw  press,  as  used  in  the  Quito  mint  as  late  as  the  I860’ s. 
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dealing  with  more  technologically  advanced  foreign  states,  which  demand  "good 
money".  If  such  has  gone  "underground",  due  to  the  forces  at  work  in  Gresham’s 
Law,  then  it  would  just  have  to  be  "dug  up"  again,  or  rather  struck  by  melting  down 
a quarter  century’s  worth  of  debased  national  coinage.  Ironically,  it  was  this  very 
conversion  which  would  lead  to  the  demise  of  the  Quito  mint. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  reversing  such  processes  had  been  realized  back  in 
Spain  even  before  the  disasters  at  the  Potosi  mint.  In  a type  of  "denomination 
debasement"  or  "face  value  creep".  King  Phillip  III  had  doubled  the  nominal  value  of 
the  billon  coinage  used  by  the  common  people  in  fulfilling  their  immediate  needs. 
As  of  1602,  the  coins  of  four  maravedis  were  simply  counterstamped  with  the  Roman 
number  "VIII".  These  "cuartos",  since  they  had  been  worth  four  maravedis,  had  now 
been  "miraculously"  turned  into  coins  of  "dos  cuartos".  Though  the  total  value  of  the 
low  denomination  currency  had  technically  been  doubled,  the  inflationary  results  were 
instantaneous,  even  at  the  local  level  among  the  largely  illiterate  populace.  Like  the 
"enchantment"  of  an  alchemist,  this  failed  experiment  bordered  upon  the  surreal, 
seemingly  right  off  the  pages  of  Don  Quixote,  the  best-selling  novel  which  even  then 
was  in  the  process  of  being  written. 

In  fact,  the  resulting  monetary  chaos  led  the  Spanish  author  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  who 
published  his  satirical  Don  Quixote  in  1605,  to  ridicule  the  King’s  expedient  on  the 
very  first  pages  of  the  "first  modern  novel".  The  narrator  claims  that  Rocinante,  Don 
Quixote’s  nag-become- war  horse,  had  "more  cuartos  than  a real",  with  the  term 
"cuartos"  possessing  the  double  meaning  of  "four  maravedis"  and  "a  disease  affecting 
the  hooves  of  horses".  Rocinante  was  a fraud  as  a battle  steed,  as  was  the  false 
"Knight"  who  rode  him,  Don  Quixote.  So  was  the  King’s  new  money,  regardless  of 
how  many  "cuartos"  he  tried  to  squeeze  out  of  a real.  That  the  very  term  "real"  also 
refers  to  royalty  made  this  triple  pun  complete.  Don  Quixote  may  have  been  betting 
on  the  wrong  horse,  but  the  Spanish  common  people  were  not  to  be  fooled  by 
number-crunching  monarchs,  although  as  always,  they  revered  their  king  personally. 

Only  in  satire  could  even  the  most  subtle  of  authors  succeed  in  what  would  later  be 
considered  "social  criticism".  A few  years  later,  in  1609,  none  other  than  an  official 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  made  the  mistake  of  spelling  out  exactly  what  the  King  had 
done.  Father  Juan  de  Mariana  had  written,  in  a treatise  for  royal  consumption: 

"The  truth  is  that  when  there  is  much  billon,  it  causes  good  silver  to 
go  into  exile,  because  everyone  must  pay  the  King’s  taxes  in  silver 
coin,  but  His  Majesty  in  turn  only  pays  his  employees  in  billon. 
Although  he  remains  in  custody  of  the  good  silver  at  first,  it  soon  must 
be  paid  out  to  make  purchases  abroad.. ..I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
worst  of  many  side  effects  of  such  a process  is  that  the  King  himself 
becomes  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  masses.  A wise  man  has  said 
that  everyone  tries  to  take  the  credit  for  prosperity,  but  attribute  then- 
adversity  only  to  those  in  command." 

King  Phillip,  far  from  following  this  thinly  veiled  warning,  had  Father  Mariana 
thrown  into  prison.  Thus,  in  a absolutist  state,  literature  can  reveal  the  truth  far  more 
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freely  than  people  in  high  public  office;  it  was  simple  for  people  to  laugh  at  Don 
Quixote’s  follies,  which  were  in  reality  those  of  his  nation  and  even  its  monarch. 
Readers,  including  royalty,  had  their  laugh,  were  relieved,  and  no  one  felt  directly 
offended.  Ecuador,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  no  need  to  censor  its  editorialists,  as  long 
as  they  only  threw  verbal  brickbats.  They  were  simply  ignored,  as  it  was  more 
convenient  not  to  listen.  Business  limped  along  as  usual,  although  no  one  was 
laughing  and  the  cycle  of  economic  backwardness  persisted.  Would  the  new  nation 
be  able  to  learn  from  history,  imitating  what  the  Spanish  had  done  right,  while 
avoiding  its  mistakes? 

Again,  ironically,  it  was  the  newly  independent  Ecuadorean  government  itself  which 
was  fomenting  both  the  depreciation  and,  much  more  seriously  since  it  threatened  the 
very  autonomy  of  the  state,  even  the  counterfeiting  of  its  own  currency.  Horace  Flatt, 
in  his  excellent  series  of  books  on  the  effects  which  Bolivia’s  debased  coinage  had 
on  its  neighbor,  Peru,  has  shown  how  the  one  practice  can  lead  perforce  to  the  other. 
There  was  no  profit  in  counterfeiting  good  money  - the  difference  in  color  alone 
betraying  the  hand  of  a forger  at  work  - and  no  further  harm  caused  by  counterfeiting 
a currency  which  was  already  "bad".  Lending  the  force  of  authority  to  either  the 
emission  of  coins  of  low  fineness,  or  to  the  widespread  practice  of  counterfeiting  in 
order  to  have  some  circulating  medium  of  exchange,  only  increased  the  evil,  as  the 
newly  independent  "state"  was  now  engaged  in  becoming  the  instrument  of  its  own 
economic  demise.  And  no  official  "mint",  unfunded  and  given  the  mandate  to  emit 
a depreciated  coinage  on  the  model  of  its  neighbors,  could  compete  on  any  level. 
Spain’s  disastrous  experiment  with  revaluation  - at  a time  when  it  controlled  the 
majority  of  the  world’s  reserves  of  precious  metals  - had  not  taught  any  lessons  to 
Ecuador’s  neighboring  countries. 

For  Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  far  richer  in  precious  metals  than  Ecuador,  to 
the  point  of  having  become  nearly  synonymous  with  the  same.  In  a process  of 
historical-linguistic  ‘embedding’,  these  countries  had  come  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
lands  of  "El  Dorado",  of  the  Incan  treasure  of  Atahualpa,  and  of  Potosi,  the  Mountain 
of  Silver,  respectively.  Even  Don  Quixote,  from  the  far-off  "madre  patria"  of  the 
hated  "gachupines"  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  had  once  remarked  that  he  "would  give 
a Potosi"  to  discover  whether  Dulcinea  returned  his  love.  And  although  she  was  but 
a fantasy,  the  Knight’s  comparison  was  well-taken,  symbolizing  by  autonomasia  "all 
the  money  in  the  world".  Ecuador,  on  the  other  hand,  would  remain  the  ‘poor  cousin’ 
of  its  mineral-rich  neighbors  for  centuries,  while  imitating  their  monetary  folly  as 
soon  as  it  gained  independence  in  1830. 

Much  less  could  a law-abiding,  but  again  unfunded,  mint  compete  with  counterfeiters 
who  were  never  prosecuted,  but  rather  encouraged  by  officialdom.  Again  and  again 
we  hear  the  laments  of  successive  Mint  Directors,  who  laud  the  nearly  superhuman 
efforts  of  honest  employees  who  went  unpaid  for  years  on  end,  finally  being  forced 
to  quit  to  avoid  starvation.  When  the  Quito  mint  did  manage  to  turn  a slight  profit, 
the  funds  disappeared  immediately  into  the  quicksands  of  a labyrinthine  bureaucracy. 
At  the  same  time,  allocations  earmarked  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of  proper 
equipment  or  the  long-overdue  payment  of  salaries  rarely  arrived,  certainly  not  in  their 
entirety  or  in  a timely  fashion.  Nonetheless,  the  Mint  itself  was  held  at  fault  for  the 
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resulting  delays  in  capital  improvements  and  production.  No  mint  director  could 
afford  to  stay  in  that  post  for  long,  keeping  his  employees  alive  on  his  own  personal 
funds  out  of  patriotic  idealism.  While  perhaps  laudable,  to  do  so  was,  in  the  long 
term,  a form  of  "quixotic  enchantment",  without  foundation  in  reality. 

Each  director  in  turn  would  point  out  in  vain  that  the  establishment  could  easily  pay 
for  itself  and  even  contribute  to  the  Public  Treasury.  That  is  to  say,  it  could  have, 
if  only  there  existed  "seed  money",  some  initial  capital  to  purchase  those  precious 
metals  brought  to  it  by  private  citizens.  These  were  beginning  to  prospect,  with  some 
success,  for  the  gold  and  platinum  which  the  still  largely  unexplored,  underpopulated 
countryside  turned  out  to  contain  after  all,  although  silver,  as  in  Colombia,  was  at 
most  to  be  found  as  a by-product  of  the  more  precious  metals.  These  would  then  be 
exported,  leaving  the  home  country  a virtual  monetary  backwater.  The  occasional 
attempts  to  coin  silver  of  high  fineness  were  to  later  meet  with  the  same  fate: 
immediate  exportation. 

The  Spanish  colonial  empire  had  been  founded  on  a model  of  enforced  mercantilism. 
As  the  Spaniards  never  learned  to  profit  from  this  system  of  ‘closed  markets’  by 
developing  their  own  industries,  Spain  had  been  in  economic  decline  for  centuries. 
In  nineteenth  century  Latin  America,  a type  of  economic  colonialism  was  revived 
once  again  with  greater  success.  Success,  at  least,  for  the  countries  doing  the 
importing  of  raw  materials,  while  exporting  value-added,  finished  goods  in  return. 
One  difference  was  that  the  most  capable  minds  of  the  now  independent  Ecuador  were 
free  to  express  themselves  openly  in  writing.  Well  after  the  onset  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  they  were  fully  aware  of  what  is  at  stake  when  nothing  is  produced  for 
domestic  consumption  or  export  through  industrial  fabrication.  In  this  model  of 
chronic  economic  infirmity,  raw  materials  are  cast  out  upon  a world  market  of 
industrialized  nations  only  too  eager  to  give  in  exchange  a far  smaller  quantity  of 
finished  goods  for  more  of  the  same  raw  materials  with  which  to  perpetuate  the 
never-ending  cycle  of  dependency. 

In  truth,  a "post-colonial”  model  still  prevailing  today  upon  the  eve  of  a new 
millennium  was  already  being  bom.  Wiser  heads  saw  this  process  for  what  it  was, 
but  could  do  nothing.  They  could  not  even  mint  a quantity  of  coins  of  high  fineness 
sufficient  to  begin  the  process  of  modernization  and  true  independence,  although  it 
is  precisely  in  the  field  of  coining  money  that  the  "value  added"  component  is  already 
built  into  the  product  itself.  This  is  the  very  tenth,  or  one-twelfth  when  coining  gold 
of  22  carats,  part  of  each  coin  composed  of  base-metal  alloy,  in  which  are  contained 
the  profits  necessary  for  the  entire  enterprise  to  function.  Since  a mint  need  only 
break  even  to  succeed,  mint  directors  realized  that  to  stay  in  business,  they  simply  had 
to  fulfil  their  basic  function  of  minting  coins  of  high  quality.  Our  current  concept  of 
seignorage,  in  the  present-day  system  of  token  coinage,  was  formerly  that  "magic 
tenth  or  twelfth"  which  comprised  the  difference  between  the  face  value  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a precious-metal  coin.  And  sound  money  encourages  the  national 
market  in  general,  as  mint  directors  never  tired  of  pointing  out. 

The  tragedy  is  that  this  process  could  never  be  sustained;  the  miracle  was  that  it  was 
fully  recognized  as  necessary,  and  even  occurred  on  a sporadic  basis.  By  1858, 
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beautiful  silver  crowns  of  .900 
fineness  were  being  produced, 
but  never  in  a quantity  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  great  mass  of 
debased  silver  coinage.  Only 
then  was  the  true  extent  of  the 
folly  of  producing  coins  whose 
metallic  content  was  at  least  one- 
third  of  base  metal  fully  realized 
by  politicians.  No  one  had  ever 
wanted  these,  it  being  much 
cheaper  to  purchase  forgeries  of 
forty  to  fifty  percent  base  metal. 
They  looked  no  worse  than  the 
genuine  article,  and  national 
esteem  was  no  longer  an  issue 
with  the  Mint  itself  already 
engaged  in  what  its  own  directors 
considered  as  fraud.  But  once 
set  in  motion  and  perpetuated  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  this  was  a 
difficult  cycle  to  break  out  of, 
one  which  would  eventually 
"break  the  Mint".  Full  monetary  autonomy  was  something  Ecuador  was  not  to 
achieve  within  the  first  phase  of  its  existence,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


1858  Ecuador  5 Francos,  .900  Silver 


Attempts  were  made  to  improve  this  situation.  Plans  had  been  made  as  early  as  1856 
to  import  large  cents  from  the  United  States,  for  Ecuador  had  never  struck  copper 
coins,  or  found  a means  of  conducting  small  transactions  without  defrauding  the  great 
mass  of  its  poor,  largely  indigenous  population.  And  just  when  it  seemed  that  the 
new  crowns  of  1858  would  provide  a means  to  achieve  the  stable  currency  required 
to  deter  counterfeiting,  gain  respect  for  Ecuador  in  the  international  marketplace,  and 
prevent  profiteering  at  home  by  unscrupulous  merchants,  disaster  struck.  Or  rather, 
a whole  series  of  disasters  ensued.  On  the  monetary  front,  the  new  crowns  were 
found  to  contain  a bit  less  than  .900  silver,  complicating  dealings  with  the  United 
States  regarding  the  importation  of  machinery  or  copper  coinage.  Nor  could  they  be 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redeem  the  discredited  "moneda  feble",  of  .666 
silver,  which  continued  to  dominate  in  the  marketplace.  Lastly,  provisions  for  the 
transition  were  cloudy  at  best,  the  legislation  having  called  for  redemption  on  a basis 
of  80%  of  the  face  value  of  the  old  "feeble  money"  to  be  redeemed  in  new,  good 
silver  coins.  Since  this  was  well  above  their  actual  intrinsic  value  - providing,  in 
essence,  "too  good  a deal"  in  order  to  encourage  redemption  and  avoid  defrauding 
anyone  - such  an  exchange  rate  could  not  have  been  maintained  even  had  the  new 
crowns  existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  so,  which  they  did  not.  The  resulting 
vicious  circle  would  prove  to  be  a cul-de-sac  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  The 
wide  discrepancy  between  face  value  and  intrinsic  value  in  the  old  money  turned  out 
to  be  one  more  form  of  "enchantment",  another  case  of  spurious  alchemy  to  which 
politicians  turned  a closed  ear,  preferring  to  ignore  those  few  who  saw  the  truth.  And 
even  darker  days  of  reckoning  were  close  as  hand. 
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From  the  south,  Peru  was  poised  to  invade,  never  having  fully  accepted  the  existence 
of  Ecuador  as  an  independent  nation.  Always  on  the  periphery,  its  continued 
existence  was  now  especially  imperiled.  On  one  side  lay  the  former  Spanish  colonial 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru  - of  which  Ecuador  had  been  an  outlying  province,  or 
"Audiencia"  - where  the  high  Andean  plateau  including  the  former  Incan  seat  of 
power  in  Cuzco  extended  south  into  Bolivia  to  include  the  mining  district  of  Potosi. 
To  the  north  was  the  former  department  of  New  Granada.  Here,  the  Colombian 
dictator  General  Mosquera  still  held  dreams  of  reestablishing  the  "Greater  Colombia" 
which  had  held  sway  until  1830,  including  both  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  Plans  for 
a power  grab,  not  unlike  the  division  of  Poland  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  1939, 
were  well  under  way  when  an  earthquake  felt  throughout  the  country  devastated 
Quito,  the  capital,  in  1859,  demolishing  the  mint  as  well. 

Thus,  the  hastily  mobilized  Ecuadorean  militia  had  to  divide  its  efforts  between 
national  defense  and  emergency  reconstruction.  It  was  questionable  whether  the 
country  could  be  sustained  as  a political  entity;  under  such  circumstances,  rebuilding 
the  mint  could  hardly  be  a priority.  Never  having  achieved  complete  political  stability 
in  the  best  of  times,  Ecuador  now  saw  various  factions  begin  to  court  the  invaders, 
seeking  their  own  ends  through  secret  treaties  of  accommodation.  With  as  many  as 
four  Ecuadorean  armies  involved  in  the  ensuing  civil  war  and  bearing  shifting 
allegiances  to  the  invading  powers,  the  Peruvian  fleet  blockaded  the  entire  coast, 
briefly  holding  the  port  city  of  Guayaquil,  the  country’s  economic  center  and  gateway 
to  the  outside  world.  However,  by  late  1861  General  Garcia  Moreno,  a centralist 
opposed  to  both  the  federalist  and  accommodationist  factions,  had  achieve  something 
resembling  a cease  fire  with  honor.  Although  border  wars  with  Peru  continue  to  flare 
up  to  this  day,  Ecuador’s  existence  as  a nation  would  never  again  be  seriously 
threatened.  It  had  survived  its  "baptism  of  fire  and  rubble"  surprisingly  intact;  even 
today  history  manuals  refer  to  the  period  from  1859  to  1861  as  the  "Dark  Years". 

The  integrity  of  the  precarious  pile  of  rubble  which  had  been  the  National  Mint  was 
upheld,  in  theory  at  least,  by  its  chief  assayer,  an  unpaid  expatriate  Scotsman  turned 
Ecuadorean  who  had  guarded  the  site,  and  even  set  about  rebuilding  on  his  own. 
Much  remains  to  be  said  about  the  man  who  took  on  this  thankless,  largely  symbolic, 
and  ultimately  futile  task,  around  whom  author  Michael  Anderson  structures  much  of 
his  A Numismatic  History  of  Ecuador.  His  steadfast  allegiance  to  Ecuador  never 
wavered,  in  an  era  when  even  formerly  patriotic  nationals  often  succumbed  to  despair, 
and  worse. 

Continuing  our  analogy  from  Spanish  literature  will  illustrate  several  points  at  this 
juncture.  Our  friend  Don  Quixote  had  once  remarked  that  his  nation  had  become  "the 
Indies  of  the  foreignor".  This  was  entirely  true,  as  Spain  produced  little  but  money 
which  was  (usually,  despite  our  mention  of  occasional  lapses)  of  high  quality.  In  its 
heyday,  it  had  also  manufactured  the  armaments  with  which  to  conquer  and  defend 
those  silver  and  gold  producing  regions  whose  wealth  helped  to  create  the  very  stuff 
of  that,  and  this  tale  as  well.  Genoese,  German  and  Flemish  merchants  and  money- 
lenders whisked  away  the  lion’s  share  of  each  arriving  Plate  Fleet’s  profits  upon  its 
arrival  in  Seville  or  Cadiz,  often  purchasing  titles  of  Spanish  nobility  from  the 
frequently-bankrupt  Spanish  Crown.  By  the  mid- 1500s,  with  the  conquest  of  the  New 
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World  largely  complete,  the  King  had  nothing  else  left  to  offer,  already  having 
"hocked"  each  incoming  fleet’s  profits  up  to  five  years  in  advance  of  its  arrival.  Still, 
European  moguls  of  high  finance  made  excellent  scapegoats  in  a Spain  loathe  to  sully 
its  own  fingers  with  the  often  dirty  work  of  actual  industrial  production  and  genuine 
world-wide  commerce,  or  free  trade.  The  history  of  European  colonization  from  the 
Spice  Islands  to  the  New  World,  from  Sarawak  to  Nicaragua,  offers  numerous 
examples  of  countries  in  which  foreign  exploitation  lived  up  to  its  reputation  as  the 
"bogey-man"  of  what  are  presently  termed  "third  world"  countries.  Only  Simon 
Bolivar’s  dream  of  unification  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies  could  have  prevented 
their  becoming  isolated  from  one  another,  to  be  exploited  economically  by  a 
succession  of  European  states,  and  later  by  multi-national  companies  from  Anaconda 
Copper  to  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Subsequent  fears  of  Cold  War  Communist 
takeovers  would  complete  this  picture  of  general  instability  into  recent  times, 
continuing  to  fan  a widespread  violence  which  continues  to  this  day,  as  formerly 
Marxist  guerillas  take  hold  of  drug-trafficking  throughout  the  northern  tier  of  South 
American  nations.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  initial  political  immaturity  which  led  to 
disastrous  wars  between  and  within  individual  countries  from  the  very  moment  of 
their  achieving  independence  from  Spain,  was  to  cause  Bolivar’s  worst  nightmare  to 
come  to  pass  - the  formation  of  "banana  republics"  which  was  to  become  the  model 
for  Latin  America  in  the  twentieth  century.  Before  his  death  in  1830,  leading  to  and 
coinciding  with  the  birth  of  Ecuador  as  a nation,  Bolivar  had  correctly  recognized  the 
bitter  truth  of  his  continent’s  destiny,  that  "attempting  to  unite  South  America  is 
tantamount  to  trying  to  plow  the  sea". 

Author  Michael  Anderson  describes  at  length  the  trajectory  of  a different  type  of 
foreigner  altogether,  William  Jameson  of  Scotland,  or  "Guillermo  J&meson"  as  his 
hispanicized  name  appears  in  contemporary  chronicles.  A doctor,  botanist,  and 
inventor  whose  services  as  assayer  caused  his  initials  to  appear  on  many  an 
Ecuadorean  coin  throughout  the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  dedicated 
much  of  his  adult  life  to  sustaining  the  mint  in  Quito  in  whichever  capacity  he  was 
most  needed.  Even  casual  collectors,  with  resources  insufficient  to  purchase  the 
classic  silver  crowns  of  1858,  themselves  a failed  attempt  at  decimalization,  adapting 
Ecuador’s  currency  to  that  of  France,  may  well  be  familiar  with  the  half-crowns,  or 


1857  Ecuador  4 Reales,  .667  Silver 


four  real  pieces  of  1857.  These  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the  "Bust  halves"  of 
the  United  States  produced  through  the  1830s,  itself  a currency  which  "traveled"  more 
than  it  circulated,  in  the  absence  of  silver  dollar  production.  Most  of  Ecuador’s  early 
coinage  carries  the  assayer’s  initials  "G.J.",  in  honor  of  the  now-assimilated 
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"Guillermo  Jameson".  Eventually,  he  became  Mint  Director  himself  in  1861,  largely 
in  recognition  of  his  having  "held  the  fort"  - or  what  was  left  of  it  - throughout  the 
"Dark  Years". 

This  was  one  case  in  which  abilities  and  needs  were  well-matched,  and  where  profit 
could  not  have  been  the  motive,  as  there  was  none  to  be  had.  Even  as  the  personal 
friend  of  President  Garcia  Moreno,  he  was  seldom  paid,  either  as  Mint  Director  or  as 
a Professor  at  the  University  of  Quito.  Already  during  the  dictatorship  of  General 
Flores  in  the  1830s,  he  had  continued  to  serve  even  after  seeing  several  friends, 
themselves  heroes  of  the  struggle  for  independence  against  Spain  and  founding 
members  of  El  Quiteho  Libre , butchered  by  the  dictator’s  faction,  with  their  naked 
bodies  left  to  hang  in  the  Main  Plaza  of  Quito. 

A scientist  at  heart  and  an  unpaid  public  servant  in  response  to  what  he  saw  as  his 
civic  duty,  Jameson  himself  tried  to  avoid  politics,  limiting  himself,  in  a letter  to 
fellow  scientist  Sir  William  Hooker,  to  the  comment  "It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  are  subject  to  revolutions  when  such  practices  are  persisted  in".  This  comment 
was  directed  both  against  the  obvious  barbarism  he  had  witnessed,  and  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  autonomous  civic  institutions,  such  as  the  University  or 
the  Mint,  in  a political  climate  which  saw  public  funds  disappear  into  a black  hole  of 
graft  and  corruption.  On  occasion,  generals  would  openly  raid  the  Mint  itself,  to 
finance  military  takeovers. 

South  American  history  is  replete  with  examples  of  figures  whose  surnames,  often  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  belie  the  extent  to  which  they  identified  with  their  new  homeland 
- Jameson  took  the  very  radical  step,  for  a Scotsman,  of  converting  to  Catholicism  - 
and  who  were  typically  most  active  in  the  natural  or  metallurgical  sciences.  Such 
figures,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary,  go  a long  way  towards  reversing 
the  common  stereotype  of  the  arrogant,  cruel  or  profiteering  colonial  capitalist  in 
Latin  America. 

If  anything,  Jameson  tended  towards  an  unshakable  idealism;  he  behaved  like  a 
nineteenth  century  Don  Quixote,  believing  in  his  "quest"  far  longer  than  had  Bolivar 
himself.  And,  before  final  disillusionment  came,  there  would  be  a heavy  price  to  be 
paid  for  this  public  spiritedness,  as  he  was  not  only  to  toil  nearly  without 
renumeration  until  the  end  of  his  days,  but  lived  to  see  many  of  his  family  members, 
who  he  had  helped  to  establish  in  Ecuador,  die  of  disease  or  neglect.  The  example 
of  such  tragedies,  repeated  often  enough  over  the  centuries,  has  clearly  done  little  to 
encourage  would-be  "strongmen",  who  unlike  Jameson  did  covet  power,  wealth  or 
fame,  to  behave  in  a more  civilized  fashion. 

The  history  of  the  Ecuadorean  mint  throughout  its  early  years  can  be  viewed  as  a 
corollary  of  the  political  struggles  between  opposing  parties  in  the  wake  of  the  Latin 
American  Wars  of  Independence  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Originally,  such  as  in  the  struggle  against  the  dictator  Flores,  these  had  been  battles 
fought  out  of  firm  convictions  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  main  factions  of  early 
Latin  American  politics:  a conservative,  even  reactionary  tendency,  favoring  the 
wealthy  oligarchy  centered  in  the  capital,  often  the  offspring  of  the  original  ruling 
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Spanish  colonial  families,  and  an  opposing  populist  faction  based  upon  the  exporting 
needs  of  rural  agricultural  interests.  Over  time,  and  after  uncounted  revolutions  and 
changes  in  military  dictatorships,  the  lines  between  the  two  factions  became  blurred. 
In  the  words  of  Latin  America’s  best  known  author,  the  Colombian  Gabriel  Garcia 
M£rquez,  in  his  classic  work  One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude,  the  situation  had 
become  one  in  which  the  protagonist,  an  old  liberal  revolutionary  himself,  could 
rightfully  claim:  "Now  we  are  only  fighting  for  power,  nothing  more.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  is  that  the  Conservatives  go  to 
seven  o’clock  Mass  and  the  Liberals,  at  nine". 

In  spite  of  the  confusion  reigning  throughout  battered  Ecuador,  Jameson  had  rebuilt 
and  streamlined  the  operations  of  the  Quito  Mint  by  late  1863,  putting  it  on  a firm 
financial  footing  through  the  expedient  of  privatization.  While  naysayers  could  claim 
he  had  "sold  out"  to  the  financial  interests  of  private  bankers  in  Guayaquil,  the  simple 
truth  was  that  the  central  government,  still  reeling  from  the  strife  and  destruction  of 
the  "Dark  Years",  was  no  longer  in  a position  to  provide  even  minimal  support.  Even 
with  Jameson’s  friend  Garcia  Moreno  in  power,  a government  which  had  previously 
not  wanted  to  hear  the  truth  concerning  debasement,  no  longer  possessed  ears,  eyes 
or  even  arms  with  which  to  act.  And  so  Jameson  acted  on  his  own,  on  yet  another 
quest  for  which  he  would  only  be  paid  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Mint,  granted 
this  brief  reprieve,  produced  a profit.  In  this  last  desperate  attempt  to  shore  up  the 
identity  of  his  chosen  homeland  by  preserving  its  national  mint,  he  had  resorted  to 
using  capital  from  the  country’s  economic  center  on  the  coast,  where  there  still 
existed  an  economy  of  sorts  and  where  the  destruction  had  been  less  complete. 


1862  Ecuador  2 Reales,  .666  Silver 

He  was,  however,  forced  to  emit  more  coins  of  only  .666  fineness  in  order  that  there 
exist  any  circulating  medium  at  all,  as  the  .900  fine  silver  crowns  had  disappeared 
from  circulation  during  the  previous  three  turbulent  years.  In  a recent  article  entitled 
"The  End  of  the  Quito  Mint",  Melvin  Hoyos  Galarza  describes  how  Jameson  brought 
the  final  issues,  of  1862,  up  to  European  standard  in  terms  of  style,  fabric  and 
uniformity,  in  order  to  discourage  counterfeiters.  This  he  did  by  contracting  with  the 
noted  Paris  engraver,  Albert  Barr6,  whose  signature  the  coins  bear  to  the  left  of  the 
date. 
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It  was  all,  alas,  to  be  of  no  avail.  Despairing  of  ever  breaking  even,  the  federal 
government  had  turned  over  the  entire  operation  to  the  "Banco  Particular"  in 
Guayaquil,  to  whom  only  the  "bottom  line"  would  matter.  It  was  true  that  through 
this  act  of  privatization  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  Jameson,  both  counterfeiting  and 
corruption  were  stifled.  But  when  at  the  end  of  the  first  biennium  in  1863,  losses 
totalling  nearly  20%  of  the  amount  coined  appeared  on  the  balance  sheet,  the  final 
word  had  been  spoken. 

In  December  of  1863,  the  mint  was  closed  for  good,  and  the  facilities  Jameson  had 
so  arduously  rebuilt  and  modernized  were  used  first  as  a military  barracks,  and 
finally,  in  1865,  ceded  to  the  Jesuits  to  be  utilized  as  the  "Colegio  Nacional",  a type 
of  elite  "National  Prep  School".  As  a college  professor  himself,  Jameson  must  have 
felt  great  pride  over  this  solution,  for  it  meant  that  children  in  the  capital  city  no 
longer  would  have  to  be  educated  abroad.  In  a very  real  way,  education  represented 
the  ultimate  creation  of  basic  "infrastructure"  in  a country  lacking  structure  of  any 
sort.  And  Jameson,  ironically  for  a creator  of  money,  had  certainly  never  been  "in 
it  for  the  money".  Still,  "free  market  forces",  operating  under  nearly  impossible 
circumstances,  had  accomplished  what  earthquakes,  enemy  invasions,  civil  wars  and 
long  years  of  ever  more  "quixotic  enchantment"  in  the  form  of  government  neglect 
had  failed  to  destroy.  His  life  work,  the  establishment  of  a permanent  mint,  could 
have  been  a source  of  national  pride,  as  he  well  knew.  But  he  exited  gracefully, 
without  fanfare.  He  only  noted,  much  as  Don  Quixote’s  squire  Sancho  Panza  had 
said  250  years  earlier,  upon  losing  his  post  as  governor  of  the  mythical  island  of 
Barataria,  that  he  "had  started  with  nothing,  done  much,  stolen  nothing,  and  was 
leaving  with  just  as  little".  In  other  words,  he  could  be  defeated,  but  he  could  never 
be  corrupted. 

Financially,  Jameson  would  eventually  receive  a settlement,  of  only  seven  percent  on 
the  more  than  forty  years  of  unpaid  salaries  owed  him,  despite  the  personal 
intercession  of  his  friend,  the  President  Garcia  Moreno.  This  perhaps  embittered  him 
more  than  receiving  no  payment  at  all,  as  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  hope  for  a 
reward  which  would  lighten  the  rigors  of  an  old  age  spent  in  near  poverty;  perhaps 
he  was  a happier  man  before  his  eyes  were  fully  opened  to  the  reality  of  a world 
which  hardly  notices  those  who  toil  quietly,  without  clamoring  for  recognition. 
Nearing  the  end  of  his  days,  he  is  claimed  to  have  remarked  only,  in  the  laconic  style 
of  a true  Scotsman:  "This  is  a bad  country  to  live  in,  and  a worse  one  to  die  in." 
Still,  it  must  be  noted  that  he  had  returned  from  a trip  to  Europe  to  Ecuador  in  1873, 
although  he  was  already  on  his  deathbed.  Like  Don  Quixote,  he  had  come  home  to 
die,  preferring  the  penury  of  his  chaotic,  adopted  homeland  to  a well-deserved 
retirement  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  honored  and  held  in  esteem  by  the  entire 
European  scientific  community.  And  although  the  author  of  A Numismatic  History 
of  Ecuador,  Michael  Anderson,  does  not  expressly  say  so,  it  is  clearly  to  the  spirit  of 
those  public-minded  individuals  who  remained  incorruptible,  patriots  and  ex-patriots 
such  as  William  Jameson  alike,  that  this  book  is  dedicated. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Additional  Multiple  Denomination  Coins 

With  reference  to  the  interesting  article  by  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot  on  "Coins  With 
Multiple  Denominations"  (July  1999,  p.160-161),  perhaps  one  should  also  mention  the 
gold  coins  issued  by  Hungary  between  1870  and  1892  (Y  17-18-19-20)  showing: 

4 Forint  / 10  Francs 
8 Forint  / 20  Francs 

One  Forint  being  equal  to  2-1/2  gold  Francs  of  the  Latin  Union. 

Francis  B.  Bessenyey 
New  York,  New  York 


THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM  - GREAT  BRITAIN 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

The  United  Kingdom  planned  the  decimalization  of  its  currency  for  1971.  In 
anticipation  of  this  event,  and  in  order  to  accustom  the  citizens  to  the  new  look  of 
these  coins,  the  British  mint  was  in  1968  authorized  to  issue  a set  of  the  new  pieces 
for  wide  distribution.  The  cupro-nickel  10  and  5 New  Pence  pieces  were  direct 
equivalents  of  the  circulating  florin  and  shilling,  with  the  same  size,  weight  and 
composition.  They  were  dated  1968.  However,  the  copper  values,  2 New  Pence,  1 
and  1/2  New  Penny,  did  not  fit  in  the  old  system.  They  bore  the  date  1971!  If 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  had  died  or  abdicated  before  that  year,  some  real  odd  ball  coins 
would  have  resulted. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  THE  PASSION 


As  one  would  expect,  religious  medals  relating  to  the  Crucifixion  or  Passion  of  Christ 
(Passion  is  from  the  Latin  Passio  = suffering)  are  very  common,  from  medals  actually 
depicting  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  varying  degrees  of  realism,  to  medals  which  use 
only  various  symbolic  accoutrements  of  the  Crucifixion,  commonly  the  Crown  of 
Thoms  and/or  the  Nails.  The  bronze  medal  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1 is  a neat 
example  of  this  last,  its  obverse  depicting  the  head  of  Christ,  its  reverse  the  Christian 
monogram  IHS,  a Cross  above,  the  three  Nails  below,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the 
Crown  of  Thorns.  This  particular  medal  is  by  Penin  and  Poncet  of  Lyon,  and  thus 
can  probably  be  dated  to  the  1860’s. 


symbols  of  the  Passion  in  this  way,  I was  totally  unprepared  for  the  beautiful  bronze 
medal  depicted,  again  actual  size,  in  Fig.  2.  This  medal,  which  appears  to  be  of  17th 
or  18th  century  date,  if  not  earlier,  was  acquired  in  north-west  Spain  as  one  of  a batch 
of  medals  which  had  surfaced  in  Valladolid.  Note,  though,  the  ROMA  at  the  base  of 
the  Cross  on  the  obverse,  which  would  seem  to  suggest  that  though  acquired  in  Spain, 
the  medal  originated  in  Rome,  possibly  as  a souvenir  of  a pilgrimage  there.  As  can 
be  seen,  this  medal  is  a veritable  onslaught  of  symbols,  not  all  of  which  can  be 
identified  with  certainty. 
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Centre-stage,  of  course,  is  the  Cross  itself  and  athwart  it  are  the  Spear  that  pierced 
Christ’s  side  (John  19.34),  its  point  appearing  over  the  extreme  left  arm  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  sponge,  soaked  in  vinegar,  stuck  on  the  end  of  a reed  (Matthew  27.48),  the 
sponge  appearing  over  the  extreme  right  arm  of  the  Cross. 

The  medal  is  unfortunately  a bit  worn  in  places,  one  of  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  Cross  upright,  but  the  ‘bulge’  there  is 
probably  the  INRI  notice  (Iesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Iudaeorum  = 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews:  John  19.19),  a regular 
feature  of  Crucifixion  paintings.  More  puzzling  - and  also, 
alas,  slightly  worn  - are  the  two  protuberances  to  the  left  and 
right  of  the  top  of  the  Cross  upright,  which  I at  first  took  to  be 
crude  hands  in  the  act  of  benediction  - that  is,  with  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  extended,  and  the  other  two  fingers  folded 
over,  as  in  Fig.  3.  But  since  the  gesture  of  benediction  seems 
invariably  to  involve  the  right  hand  only,  this  idea  came  to 
seem  unlikely,  and  I began  to  think  that  these  protuberances 
might  be  flames,  related  to  John  the  Baptist’s  prophecy  that  one 
who  would  come  after  him  (ie  Christ)  would  baptise  not  with  water  but  with  fire 
(Matthew  3.11).  There  are  also  the  "cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire"  (Acts  2.3) 
associated  with  the  Holy  Ghost’s  gift  of  tongues,  hence,  perhaps,  on  this  medal, 
symbolic  of  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Later  still,  I went  back  to  hands  again,  and 
began  to  think  they  might  be  a pair  of  hands  raised  in  prayer  or  adoration  (Fig.  4); 
then  back  to  flames  again,  as  I saw  a resemblance  with  the  flames  which  regularly 
bum  atop  the  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  (Fig.  5)  and  signify  "burning 
charity"  (1)!  Readers  must  make  their  own  choice!  (See  postscript.) 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 


Hanging  below  the  cross-beam  and  just  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  upright-beam  are 
the  ends  of  what  appears  to  be  a cloth  draped  over  the  Cross,  the  significance  of 
which  is  not  certain.  Perhaps  the  most  likely  explanation  is  that  it  is  the  cloth  that 
became  Christ’s  shroud  (Luke  23.53  & 24.12)  - the  faithful  would  say  the  Turin 
Shroud!  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  later. 

Hanging  from  the  extreme  left-hand  cross-beam  we  have,  at  the  top,  a clear  three- 
thonged  whip,  symbolic  of  the  scourging  of  Christ  (Matthew  27.26),  and  at  the  bottom 
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a hammer  and  pincers,  the  instruments  with  which  the  nails  of  the  crucifixion  were 
hammered  in  and  later  withdrawn.  In  the  middle  are  what  look  to  be  palms,  and 
indeed  palms  do  feature  in  Christ’s  entry  into  Jerusalem  (John  12.13)  and,  as  an 
ancient  symbol  of  victory,  were  later  to  become  a symbol  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christianity  (2).  But  what  are  they  doing  here  sandwiched  between  the  whip  and  the 
hammer  and  pincers?  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  not  palms  of  triumph  but  other 
instruments  of  flagellation,  such  as  are  depicted  in  Fig.  6,  a detail  from  Jaime 
Huguet’s  painting  "The  Flagellation  of  Christ"  of  about  1450?  Rather  than  a whip, 
this  appears  to  be  a bundle  of  reeds,  perhaps  confounding  Mark  15.19  ("they  smote 
him  on  the  head  with  a reed")  with  the  scourging  proper  of  Mark  15.15. 


Fig.  6 

Hanging  from  the  extreme  right-hand  arm  of  the  Cross,  the  only  certain  object  is  the 
sword  with  a protuberance  which  could  well  be  the  severed  ear  of  Matthew  26.51, 
another  favourite  in  art,  as  in  Fig.  7,  a detail  from  Barna  de  Siena’s  painting  "The 


Fig.  7 

Kiss  of  Judas"  (c.1350).  Above  the  sword  are  what  appear  to  be  a pair  of  crossed 
hands,  which  I presume  relate  to  the  configuration  of  Christ’s  hands  as  regularly 
depicted  by  artists  in  representations  of  his  appearance  before  Pilate  - as  in  Fig.  8,  a 
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Fig.  8 


detail  from  Jean  Fouquet’s  painting  "Jesus  before  Pilate"  of  c.1445.  (Compare  also 
the  hands  in  Fig.  6.)  Below  the  sword  is  something  which  I can  only  suggest  is  a 
purse  from  which  are  tumbling  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Matthew  26.15  & 27.5). 
That  leaves  us  with  the  unclear  object  above  the  hands  and  immediately  below  the 
cross  beam.  Frankly  I do  not  know  what  this  is.  I have  tried  to  see  in  it  a worn, 
side-on  view  of  the  Crown  of  Thoms,  for  the  Crown  doesn’t  appear  to  feature 
anywhere  else  on  this  medal,  and  its  total  absence  would  be  odd  indeed  from  a medal 
of  this  nature,  it  being  one  of  the  key  symbols  of  the  Passion.  But  not  only  does  it 
not  look  like  a Crown  of  Thoms,  comparison  with  another  bronze  medal  of  a similar 
nature,  here  depicted  actual  size  as  Fig.  9 , shows  that  the  same  object  features  there 


as  well,  where  the  Crown  is  seemingly  also  depicted  hung  over  the  Cross,  much  as 
it  is  in  the  wooden  wall-panel  shown  in  Fig.  10,  which  dates  from  about  1500  and 
which  resides  in  the  Museum  of  Pilgrimages  in  Santiago  de  Compostela.  (By  way 
of  scale,  the  panel  is  about  1 metre  high.)  But  more  of  the  tale  behind  this  and  Fig. 
9 a little  later. 
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Fig.  10 

Returning  to  Fig.  2,  its  obverse  legend  is  SAN-DEVS-SAN-FORT-SAN- 
IMMORT-MIS-NOB-  signifying,  "Holy  God,  Holy  Strong  One,  Holy  Deathless 
One,  have  mercy  on  us."  This  is  an  invocation  known  as  the  Trisagion  or  Thrice 
Holy  Hymn,  which  in  the  Roman  Church  is  sung  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday,  hence  its  appearance  on  this  medal  (3). 
However,  the  hymn  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  Church,  where  it  still 
has  a wider  use  than  the  Western  Good  Friday  one  just  mentioned.  Indeed  it  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II  (402-450)  and 
in  miraculous  circumstances.  The  city  having  been  struck  by  a severe  earthquake,  the 
Emperor,  his  church  dignitaries  and  an  assembled  multitude  were  fervently  praying 
for  some  heavenly  deliverance  when  a child  was  miraculously  levitated  out  of  the 
congregation  and  lifted  high  into  the  air.  Upon  coming  down  to  earth  again,  the  child 
admonished  the  people  to  chant  the  prayer,  "O  Holy  God,  Holy  and  Strong,  Holy  and 
Immortal",  then  promptly  expired  - one  presumes  as  his  now  exalted  soul  was  wafted 
off  to  heaven  to  play  with  the  angels.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  curiously  worded  hymn 
is  certainly  ancient,  and,  as  an  interesting  aside,  one  might  add  that  its  "thrice  holy" 
has  led  to  a traditional  association  with  the  Holy  Trinity,  so  that  one  finds  it  repeated 
on  religious  medals  such  as  the  modem  Spanish  aluminium  one  depicted  actual  size 
in  Fig.  11.  The  obverse  depicts  the  Holy  Trinity  - the  Father,  with  his  triangular  halo 
(4),  the  Son,  holding  his  Cross,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  symbolised  by  the  Dove, 
radiating  light,  hovering  over  all.  The  legend  STA.  TRINITAS  VNVS  DEVS  (Holy 
Trinity,  One  God)  is  self-explanatory.  The  reverse  carries  an  adaptation  of  the 
Trisagion  - SANTO  DIOS,  SANTO  FUERTE,  SANTO  INMORTAL,  LIBRANOS 
SENOR  DE  TODO  MAL  - meaning,  "Holy  God,  Holy  Strong  One,  Holy  Immortal 
One,  free  us,  Lord,  from  all  evil."  Though  this  medal  is  modern,  the  idea  behind  it 
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is  old,  for  I have  a very  similar  medal  in  bronze,  much  worn,  which  clearly  dates 
from  about  the  18th  century. 


Fig.  11 


Moving  to  the  reverse  of  Fig.  2 now,  we  have  at  its  centre  the  veil  of  Veronica, 
supposedly  bearing  the  miraculous  imprint  of  Christ’s  face,  whose  story  I have  told 
elsewhere  (5).  Unfortunately  the  medal  is  worn  in  this  area,  and  the  face  itself  is  no 
longer  visible.  The  Veronica  is  placed  before  a crossed  pillar  and  ladder,  the  former 
being  the  Pillar  to  which  Christ  was  traditionally  bound  for  the  flagellation  (compare 
Fig.  6)  and  the  ladder  being  that  by  which,  again  traditionally,  Christ’s  body  was 
removed  from  the  Cross.  It  is  depicted,  for  example,  in  the  woodcut  by  Albrecht 
Diirer  shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  which  dates  from  1511.  This  woodcut  is  well  worth 


Fig.  12 


studying  for  its  symbols  of  the  Passion:  the  Crown  of  Thorns  is  hung  over  the  right 
arm  of  the  Cross;  the  hammer  and  the  two  nails  removed  from  Christ’s  hands  are  on 
the  ground  at  its  base;  and  one  can  just  see  a figure  behind  the  ladder  removing  the 
nail  from  Christ’s  feet,  with  a pair  of  pincers.  Note,  too,  the  cloth  by  which  Christ’s 
body  is  being  lowered  from  the  Cross,  a device  apparently  dreamed  up  by  medieval 
artists  to  explain  in  realistic  terms  just  how  Christ’s  body  was  lowered  in  a gentle  and 
dignified  manner  (6).  That  there  is  a connection  with  the  Shroud  and  the  cloth  draped 
over  the  Cross  in  Fig.  2 seems  likely  (7). 
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Fig.  13 

Continuing  our  way  around  the  reverse  of  Fig.  2,  above  the  Veronica  is  the  Dove  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  left  of  the  Veronica  is  what  I presume  to  be  a representation 
of  the  jug  and  dish  of  water  used  by  Pilate  to  wash  his  hands  (Matthew  27.24)  - 
compare  the  very  similar  representation  in  Fig.  13,  which  is  a detail  from  the  painting 
"Pontius  Pilate  washing  his  hands"  by  Mathias  Stomer  (1600-1650).  (Somewhat 
curiously,  Stomer  gave  Pilate  a turban  by  way  of  head-gear!)  To  the  right  of  the 
Veronica  is  a mystery  object  and  I must  confess  that  I am  guessing  when  I suppose 
it  to  be  a jar  containing  the  myrrh  and  aloes  to  anoint  Christ’s  dead  body  (John  19.39; 
or  Luke  23.56  & 24.1). 

Below  the  Veronica  is  Christ’s  seamless  coat  (John  19.23)  - supposedly  preserved  as 
the  Holy  Coat  of  Trier  (8)  - over  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
using  the  three  little  square  objects  on  the  right,  which  are  dice!  On  the  left  of  the 
Holy  Coat  is  a cock  - surely  the  one  that  signalled  Peter’s  prophesied  three-fold  denial 
of  Christ  (Matthew  26.34  & 26.75). 

The  reverse  legend  of  Fig.  2 is  PAS-CRI  SAL'NOS  signifying  something  like 
"Passion  of  Christ,  save  us",  the  sense  being  that  of  the  more  familiar  phrase,  "Christ 
died  to  save  the  world." 

As  can  be  seen,  the  foregoing  comments  in  respect  of  the  symbols  crowded  into  Fig. 
2 can  be  applied  to  those  even  more  crowded  into  the  obverse  of  Fig.  9,  , whose 
obverse  legend  PASS*CHRIS-CONFORT(..?),  or  "Passion  of  Christ  strengthen 
(me/us?)"  (9),  is  clearly  related  to  that  of  the  reverse  of  Fig.  2.  The  reverse  of  Fig. 
9 is  a standard  Nativity  scene.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  visible  legend  on  the  scroll 
at  the  top  of  the  medal  - possibly  it  was  something  like  GLO.IN  EXCELS.  DEO,  or 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest"  (Luke  2.14)  (10).  Note,  however,  the  ROMA,  still 
visible  in  the  reverse  exergue,  indicating  that,  like  Fig.  2,  this  medal  probably 
originated  in  Rome,  and  was  possibly  a souvemir  of  a pilgrimage  there.  Both  the 
medals  in  Figs.  2 & 9,  incidentally,  were  acquired  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
batch,  and  are  of  such  similar  style  and  fabric  as  to  suggest  very  strongly  that  they 
are  of  the  same  date  (presumed  17th  to  18th  century,  or  earlier),  and  from  the  same 
stable. 

Finally  a comment  about  the  wooden  panel  in  Fig.  10,  for  therein  lies  a story.  I had 
bought  the  medals  in  Figs.  2 & 9,  and  spent  several  enjoyable  hours  figuring  out  the 
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significance  of  the  symbols  on  them.  I had  not  yet  figured  out  what  the  dice  and  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  when,  quite  by  chance,  a few  days  later,  my  wife  and  I 
visited  the  Museum  of  Pilgrimages  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  - an  excellent  museum 
and  well  worth  a visit  if  ever  you  get  the  chance.  As  we  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  the  magnificent  wooden  panel  depicted  in  Fig.  10  loomed  up  and  I couldn’t 
believe  my  eyes:  there  were  the  three  little  squares  again,  between  the  ladder  and  the 
sponge-tipped  reed,  but  quite  clearly  marked  with  dots  showing  them  to  be  dice! 
Above  them,  again  quite  clearly,  was  a pile  of  coins  - the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Two 
problems  solved  then,  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  totally  by  the  long  arm  of  coincidence, 
for  never  before  had  I seen  medals  like  these  and  never  before  had  I seen  a panel  like 
this  one!  It  really  made  my  day! 

Notes. 

(1)  See  my  article,  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions"  in  NI Bulletin,  June  1997,  p.153- 
160. 

(2)  See  Arnold  Whittick,  Symbols  (1971),  p.290-1;  George  Ferguson,  Signs  and 
Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  p.36. 

(3)  See  the  article  "Agios  O Theos"  in  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al..  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  vol.l,  p.211-2. 

(4)  Whittick,  op.cit.,  p.282;  Ferguson,  op.cit.,  p.149. 

(5)  See  my  article  "St.  Veronica  and  the  Edessa  File",  NI  Bulletin,  October  1998, 
p.256-263. 

(6)  See  The  History  of  Our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art,  commenced  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Anna  Jameson,  continued  and  completed  by  Lady  Eastlake 
(1865),  vol.2,  p.219. 


(7)  The  association  of  the  shroud  with  the  cloth  by  which  Christ’s  body  was 
supposedly  lowered  from  the  Cross,  which  perhaps  took  its  lead  from  Luke 
23.53,  is  suggested  by  the  Spanish  print  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  14. 


Fig.  14  Fig.  15 
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Another  Spanish  print  (Fig.  15)  is  also  of  interest  here,  the  scene  depicted, 
with  its  neatly  draped  Cross,  being  a familiar  one  from  floats  in  Spanish 
Easter-time  parades.  A similar  cloth-draped  Cross  is  also  the  "logo"  of 
Spanish  churches  dedicated  to  the  Sorrows  or  Anguish  (Angustias)  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  my  enquiries  at  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  las 
Angustias  in  Granada  have  revealed  that  this  cloth  is  indeed  "an  allusion  to  the 
Shroud  of  Jesus."  Thus  it  does  seem  likely  that  the  cloth  hung  over  the  Cross 
in  Fig.  2 is,  as  suggested  earlier,  the  (Turin)  Shroud! 

(8)  See  my  article  "Religious  Medals  IV:  St.  Helena  and  the  Holy  Coat",  NI 
Bulletin,  November  1997,  p.273-276. 

(9)  There  is  a poem  by  John  Audelay  (fl.  1426)  each  of  whose  eleven  verses 
finishes  with  the  refrain  "Passio  Christi  conforta  me"  (Passion  of  Christ 
strengthen  me).  One  cheery  little  verse  of  it  reads  as  follows: 

Here  is  a cause  of  great  mourning: 

Of  myself  nothing  I see 

Save  filth,  uncleanness,  vile  stinking  - 

Passio  Christi  conforta  me. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  poem  Audelay  was  apparently  blind,  deaf  and 
terminally  ill,  hence  the  fearfully  depressing  nature  of  the  whole  poem,  for 
which  see  The  Faber  Book  of  Religious  Verse,  ed.  Helen  Gardner  (1979), 
p.61-2  and  the  biographical  note  on  p.352. 

(10)  See  my  filler  item,  "Two  Medals  for  Christmas"  in  NI  Bulletin,  December 
1998,  p.322.  Fig.  1 in  particular. 

Acknowledgements. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Juan  Jose  Moreno  y Casanova,  Michael  B.  Hackett  O.S.A.,  and 
Brother  Thomas  More  Mann  O.F.M.  Cap.  for  allowing  me  to  pick  their  brains  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

Postscript  to  Symbols  of  the  Passion. 

Since  finishing  this  article,  Michael  Hackett  has  made  the  further  useful  suggestion 
that  the  two  protuberances  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  top  of  the  Cross  upright  in  Fig. 
2 might  be  hands  expressing  Christ’s  cry  of  anguish  to  God  during  his  ordeal  on  the 
Cross  (Matthew  27.46;  Mark  15.34). 

I have  also  noticed  that  Michael  Mitchiner’s  Jetons  (1988),  vol.l,  p.90  (no.  291) 
depicts  a bracteate  brass  badge  of  the  crucifixion  symbols  type  dating  from  the  period 
c.  1485- 1540.  The  early  dates  of  this  badge,  of  the  wooden  panel  in  Fig.  10,  and  of 
the  poem  cited  in  note  9,  make  me  wonder  if  the  medals  shown  in  Figs.  2 & 9 are 
actually  somewhat  earlier  than  the  17th  to  18th  century  period  I would  ordinarily  have 
assumed  for  them.  Readers  comments  are  invited. 
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INDEX  OF  EMPIRES,  KINGDOMS,  AND  COIN  MINTING 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BI-MILLENNIUM.  1801  to  1999 

(A  MILLENNIUM  PROJECT  OF  NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL) 

INDEX  F 

This  listing  covers  the  2nd  Millennium  AD  from  1801  to  1999  AD.  The  letter  F is 
used  first  in  the  Index  to  designate  this  period  except  for  Islamic  issues  and  issues  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Some  minters  disappear  from  the  Index  but  more  new  ones 
appear  than  those  that  fade  into  the  dust  of  history. 

The  letter  I continues  to  be  used  in  the  Index  as  a first  letter  to  indicate  a member  of 
the  Islamic  culture.  The  letter  F follows  to  indicate  the  time  period.  Changes  occur 
here  too  as  most  of  the  Islamic  minters  are  now  Kingdoms,  Republics,  Provinces  or 
Colonies.  Technology  overtakes  the  former  power  of  the  Islamic  states  and  they 
begin  to  decline  as  world  and  regional  powers  but  grow  in  numbers. 

The  letters  UK  are  used  to  indicate  the  British  Empire  and  is  followed  by  the  letter 
F to  indicate  the  period  covered.  This  is  a major  change  as  the  number  of  minting 
activities  is  such  a large  number  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  letters  A,  E,  N,  O and  U still  indicates  the  areas  of  the  world  with  mint  activities. 
A = Asia;  E = Europe;  N = Africa;  O = Oceania;  and  U - the  Americas. 

The  Bibliography  list  that  we  have  used  previously  is  extended  to  include  new  sources 
not  previously  used  for  this  Index  and  will  be  used  to  list  minters  not  previously 
identified.  Refer  to  the  previous  1999  issues  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  for  these 
references. 

Index  F list  skips  the  letter  E to  indicate  the  period  from  1801  to  date  because  the 
letter  E was  used  to  indicate  Ecclesiastical  minters  who  have  mostly  disappeared, 
except  for  the  Vatican  and  remaining  Bishoprics  in  Austria.  The  Vatican  is  now  listed 
under  FEI  for  Italy  and  the  Bishoprics  listed  under  FEA  for  Austria.  Most  of  the 
other  Ecclesiastical  states  have  been  secularized.  Islamic  minters  are  still  identified 
by  the  letter  I first.  The  end  of  counts,  dukes,  clerics,  principalities  becomes  clear 
and  new  minters  appear  including  the  widespread  use  of  Countermarks,  Tokens  and 
new  types  of  official  and  unofficial  minters  such  as  Feudatories,  Colonies,  and 
mandate  territories.  Former  colonies  more  frequently  become  Republics  and  more 
rebels  and  provisional  minters  appear  to  be  added  to  the  cultural  mix. 

Index  F shown  here  is  a sample  of  over  1500  minters  listed  in  the  data  file.  The  main 
listing  is  copyrighted  by  the  author. 

Comments,  corrections,  recommendations  and  additional  references  are  welcome  and 
may  be  sent  to  the  author:  Glen  Shake,  P.  O.  Box  560,  Allen,  TX  75013-0560,  e- 
mail:  ipp@flash.net. 

Added  Bibliography  reference: 

1 ID.  Krause  & Mishler,  1999  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  2000  Edition, 

1901  to  date,  Krause  Publications. 
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INDEX  OF  CULTURES  AND  COIN  MINTERS  1801  TO  1999  AD 
Listed  by  Index#  (Indfa.RXD)  11/9/99 


Ind# 

Period 

F 

1801-1999 

FA 

1801-1999 

FAAJcm 

1875 

FASc 

1990 

FASj 

1801 

FAPrv 

1901 

FBB 

1801-1999 

FBBIm 

1857 

FC 

1801-1999 

FCRc 

1955 

FCPum 

1932 

FE 

1801-1999 

FEAA'o 

1806 

FEACuf 

1801 

FEAPtf 

1816 

FEAGDb 

1915 

FEBk 

All 

FEBkRh 

1926 

FEBkPvh 

1945 

FEB 

All 

FEBPon 

1819 

FEBKn 

1905 

FEBSI 

1942 

FEC 

All 

FECRbm 

1937 

FECTrs 

1989 

FEE 

All 

FEEP 

1986 

FEG 

All 

FEGBf 

1804 

FEGCm 

1801 

FEGCoi 

1811 

FEGDI 

1906 

FEGJrv 

1801 

FEH 

All 

FEHCg 

1804 

FEI 

All 

FEIDpt 

1801 

FER 

All 

FERCoa 

1918 

FI 

All 

FIKn 

1907 

FM 

All 

FMRi 

1948 

Culture 

Class 

Japan  Empire 

Cm 

Cambodia 

State 

Japan 

Shoganate 

Vietnam 

Protectorate 

All 

Imitation 

Nawab-Wazir 

Imitation 

Chinese 

All 

China 

Republic,  PR 

Manchukuo 

Puppet 

Gurk 

Bishopric 

France 

Consul 

France 

Pretender 

Brun-Wolfen 

G.  Duchy 

Hungary 

Regency 

Hungary 

Provisional 

Norway 

Province 

Norway 

Kingdom 

Lodz 

Siege 

Menorca 

Rebel 

Spain 

Trade 

Andorra 

Principality 

All 

Frieberg 

Bur  grave 

Munster 

Church 

Isenburg 

County 

Lip-Detmold 

Duchy 

Roch.  & Vime 
Helvetia 

J mint 

Glarus 

Canton 

Tuscany 

Department 

Armavir 

City 

Nepal 

Kingdom 

Israel 

Repub. 

Location 

Soie 

Asia 

Asia 

26 

Asia 

11D 

Asia 

26 

Asia 

1 ID 

All 

All 

India 

11C 

Asia 

All 

Asia 

1 ID 

China 

1 ID 

Europe 

All 

Austria 

11C 

Europe 

11C 

Europe 

26 

Germany 

11D 

Balkans 

Balkans 

11D 

Balkans 

11D 

Baltic 

Baltic 

11C 

Baltic 

1 ID 

Baltic 

11D 

Coastal  Europe 

All 

Spain 

11D 

Coastal 

11D 

C.  Europe 

All 

C.  Europe 

1 ID 

Germany 

All 

Germany 

11C 

Germany 

11C 

Germany 

11C 

Germany 

1 ID 

Germany 

11C 

Switzerland 

All 

Switzerland 

11C 

Italy 

All 

Italy 

11C 

Russia 

All 

Russia 

1 ID 

India 

All 

India 

11D 

Meso. 

All 

Meso. 

11D 

27 


Ind# 

Period 

FN 

All 

FNOa 

1948 

FNEb 

1993 

FNUcas 

1974 

FO 

All 

FOCLCp 

1913 

FOCp 

1801 

FOCWi 

1943 

FORi 

1952 

FOXti 

1826 

FU 

All 

FUGmg 

1811 

FUIo 

1811 

FULc 

1861 

FUNIhs 

1890 

FURyg 

1812 

FUTkc 

1990 

FUTr 

1849 

FUvfes 

1808 

IF 

1801-1999 

IFA 

1801-1999 

IFI 

1801-1999 

EFM 

1801-1999 

IFALp 

1883 

IFAEb 

1917 

IFICa 

1817 

IFIPb 

1801 

IFIRb 

1974 

EFMEms 

1940ND 

IFMFdsa 

1964 

EFMRd 

1919 

IFMSmo 

1945 

UKF 

1801-1999 

UKFEaa 

1993 

UKFEBg 

1830 

UKFEDi 

1813 

UKFETrb 

1804 

UKFICca 

1801 

UKFICfm 

1801ND 

UKFIFf 

1941 

UKFMmdp 

1927 

UKFNDosa 

1923 

UKFNTr 

1954 

UKFOCwa 

1855 

UKFUCdbg 

1917 

UKFURg 

1967 

Culture 

Class 

Algeria 

Occup 

Benin 

Repub 

C.  Af.  States 

Union 

Philippines 

Leper  Col, 

Philippines 

Colony 

Indonesia 

War  II 

Indonesia 

Repub. 

Terceira  Is. 

Exile 

Mata  Grasso 

Goldbars 

Oaxaca 

Insurg. 

Campheche 

Local 

LHS,  Mex  Rep 

NCI 

Guadalajara 

Royalist 

Catamarca 

Tokens 

Oregon 

Territory 

El  Salvador 

V.  Royalty 

Islamic 

Islamic 

Islamic 

Islamic 

Pahang 

Lordship 

Bukhara 

Emirate 

Arcot 

Colony 

Bengal 

Preside. 

Bangladesh 

Republic 

Syria 

Emergency 

So.  Arabia 

Federation 

Daghistan 

Republic 

Muscat  & Oman  Sultanate 

United  Kingdom  Empire 

Alderney  Is. 

Annex 

Guernsey 

Bailiwick 

Isle  of  Man 

Depend. 

Bank  of  England  TradeS 

Awadh 

Concess. 

Maratha 

Confed. 

Faridkot 

Feudatory 

Palestine 

Mandate 

So.  Africa 

Dominion 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Trust 

Australia 

Cwealth. 

British  Guinea 

Condo. 

Guyana  Cmw. 

Repub. 

Location 

Sue 

Africa 

All 

Africa 

11D 

Africa 

11D 

Africa 

26 

Oceania 

Oceania 

26 

Oceania 

11C 

Oceania 

11C 

Oceania 

11D 

Azores 

26 

Americas 

All 

Brazil 

11C 

Mexico 

11C 

Mexico 

11C 

Mexico 

11C 

Mexico 

11C 

Argentina 

11D 

USA 

11C 

N.America 

lie 

All 

Asia 

All 

India 

All 

Meso. 

All 

Malaysia 

11C 

Turkestan 

26 

India 

26 

India 

lie 

India 

11D 

Meso. 

1 ID 

Yemen 

1 ID 

Russia 

1 ID 

Meso. 

26 

Europe 

All 

Britain 

1 ID 

Britain 

lie 

Britain 

lie 

Britain 

lie 

India 

lie 

India 

lie 

India 

26 

Meso. 

11D 

Africa 

1 ID 

Africa 

26 

Oceania 

lie 

S.  America 

1 ID 

S.  America 

1 ID 
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NOTES  ON  INDEX  F 


1.  In  this  Section  of  the  Index,  a major  division  is  now  dropped  and  a new  one 
added. 

a)  The  special  designation  E for  the  Ecclesiastical  minters  is  dropped. 

b)  The  designation  UK  for  the  British  Empire  is  added  followed  by 
the  period  letter  F. 

2.  The  period  covered  is  short  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  coin  minting 
activities  and  growing  numbers  of  governments. 

a)  The  number  of  colonies  is  diminished. 

b)  Secular  governments  begin  to  replace  Ecclesiastic  minters  in 
Europe. 

c)  Colonies  in  the  Americas,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania  begin  to  gain 
freedom. 

d)  Nation  states,  empires  and  small  kingdoms  change  hands  and 
classes  much  faster. 

Index  F only  covers  200  years,  2 centuries. 

3.  Abbreviations  used: 

Anony  = Anonymous  for  coins  that  have  no  ruler  noted  on  the  coin. 
Brun-Wolfen  = Brunswick-Wolfenbuttal. 

C.  = Central. 

C.  Af.  = Central  African. 

Cmk  = Countermark,  Counterstamp. 

Col.  = Colony. 

Cwealth.  = Commonwealth. 

Concess.  = Concession. 

Condo.  = Condominium. 

Confed.  = Confederation. 

Distr.  = District 
Federat.  = Federation. 

Feuda.  = Feudatory. 

Grd  = Grand. 

Hes-Cassel  = Hesse-Cassel. 

Hes.Darm.  = Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Insurg.  = Insurgency. 

Imitate.  - Imitation 
Is.  - Island. 

Lip-Detmold  = Lippe  Detmold 
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Meso.  = Mesopotamia. 

N.  = North. 

NCI  = Non-Circulating  Issue. 

ND  = No  Date  specified  on  the  coin. 

Occup.  = Occupation. 

PR  = Peoples  Republic 
Preside.  = Presidency. 

Pretend.  = Pretender. 

Princip.  = Principality. 

Prov.  = Province. 

Provis.  = Provisional. 

Repub.  = Republic. 

Roch.  & Vime  = Rochefort  & Vimeburg 
S.  or  So.  = South. 

V.  = Vice. 

4.  The  Location  field  remains  important  in  Index  F.  The  reason  for  this 
importance  is  that  using  regional  locators  simplifies  the  number  of  columns 
required  in  a field  to  show  location  and  at  the  same  time  allows  a single  letter 
in  the  Ind#  field.  The  most  important  ones  are  Coastal  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  Europe,  Baltic  for  the  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Balkans  for  the 
states  in  that  region  of  Europe,  Oceania  for  the  states  that  lie  in  the  open 
Oceans  of  the  world,  and  Meso.  for  the  states  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  note  section  is  just  for  the  minters  shown  in  this  extracted  listing  as  the 
current  index  for  Index  F exceeds  1500  minters.  The  main  index  contains  additional 
abbreviations  and  additional  clarification  notes. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  INDEX  F 


Term 


Definition 


Annex 


Canton 


Commonwealth 


Bailiwick 


Condominium 


Concession 


Confederation 


Consulate 


to  Incorporate.  Annex  territories  are  places  taken  by  a bigger 
power  such  as  the  UK  system  of  adding  small  places  to  the 
Empire. 

a district  controlled  by  a Bailiff, 
a state  in  Switzerland. 

group  of  sovereign  states  with  common  objectives  and  interests, 
a state  that  has  yielded  sovereignty  to  a more  powerful  state, 
joint  sovereignty  over  an  area  by  several  states, 
states  united  for  a common  purpose. 

a state  run  by  an  official  appointed  by  the  state  with  the  title  of 
Consul.  (France  1799-1804)  2nd  Republic. 
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Department 

French  administrative  district. 

Dependency 

subject  territory  not  part  of  ruling  country.  (French) 

Dominion 

a self-governing  state  that  is  part  of  a larger  state  or 
Commonwealth  organization  or  Empire. 

Exile 

governments  that  are  not  resident  of  the  state  they  claim  or 
represent. 

Feudatory 

a state  dominated  by  another  state  or  Empire. 

Insurgency 

rebelling  against  existing  government. 

J mint 

group  of  states  operating  a joint  mint  operation. 

Local 

small  local  government  that  issues  coins. 

Mandate 

state  assigned  as  a colony  to  another  state. 

Occupy 

state  under  military  possession. 

Presidency 

a state  with  local  governing  authority  of  a council  of  three. 
Used  in  British  India. 

Pretender 

a claimant  to  a monarchy  or  similar  state. 

Principality 

small  state  mled  by  a Prince. 

Protectorate 

a state  ruled  by  a stronger  state. 

Provisional 

temporary  authority  during  rebellion  or  transition. 

Puppet 

an  artificial  authority  set  up  to  control  a state  by  another, 
(used  by  China  and  Japan) 

Regency 

official  exercising  authority  in  the  absence  of  a ruler. 

Republic 

a state  ruled  by  authority  selected  by  citizens  entitled  to  vote. 

Royalist 

supporter  of  a monarchy  in  times  of  rebellion. 

Shoganate 

military  ruler  over  Emperor  by  a Shogun  in  Japan  until  1868. 

Siege 

coins  struck  by  states  under  siege. 

State 

can  either  be  a sovereign  government  or  a territory  of  another. 

Trade 

coins  minted  for  use  in  trade,  usually  of  silver  or  gold. 

Trust 

a state  under  the  administration  of  a designated  state  under  the 
UN. 

Union 

two  or  more  states  combining  administration. 

Vice  Royalty 

a country  or  province  mled  by  a viceroy. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


.1.  H.  Stribhei,  P.  O.  Box  20845,  Hot  Springs.  AR  71903:  Large  listing  of  WWI 
German  Notgeld,  POW  Money,  Emergency  Money.  Also  Medals  and  Tokens  of  the 
World.  A large  listing  of  Foreign  Coins.  Write  for  a copy  of  this  list. 

Tom  Galway,  Gallery  Numis,  P.  O.  Box  620421,  Middleton,  WI  53562-0421: 

Write  for  a free  copy  of  my  List  No.  14.  There  is  a good  selection  of  German  States 
minors  and  Indian  coinage  on  this  list 


SOME  UNIQUE  OR  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #28 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

SAXE-OLD  GOTHA  & OLD- WEIMAR 

Someone  back  in  1584  in  the  Saalfeld  mint  mixed  up  the  dies  for  the  taler  pieces  they 
were  coining.  The  result  was  an  obverse  combined  with  the  wrong  reverse  to  produce 
a hybrid  coin.  One  side  has  the  two  Old-Gotha  dukes  Johann  Casimir  and  Johann 
Ernst  and  the  other  Johann  of  Old-Weimar. 

Schnee  records  no  auction  sales  but  Grasser  reports  one  in  Adolph  Cann  65,2304. 


ZWITTER  TALER  1584 

D:G -IOH  • CASI- ET-IOH -ERNES  • FRA -DVCES -SAX-,  facing  busts  above 
1584. 

D:G-  - IO  - HAN-DV-  - SAX-LA  - N-THVR  - E-MAR  - MIS-  mm,  facing  half 
figure  in  cloak. 

Schnee  171,240  Grasser  84a  Dav.  9756A 
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